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ABSTRACT " 

The present paptjr is the first in a series dealing with the development of the 
role of the educational field agent, and deals exclusively with issues relating 
to gaining initial access and soliciting requests from local educators. The first 
issue facing each field agent was how to sell his services to the educational 
community. Initial activities were, therefore, publicizing the program and trying 
to stimulate requests. A questionnaire was sent to the agents asking them to 
indicate the origin of their requests over the first few months of the program. 
Data analysis of the results revealed that the model group of clients represented 
the most recent status In education held by the field agent himself. This 
distribution Indicates that most field agents may find It easier to stimulate 
their first requests from a group which Is more accessible to them and whose 
problems are more familiar to them, although the client-group with which a field 
agent works initially Is not always a matter of the field agent's choice. All 
new social service programs have two major objectives: (l) to establfsh the 

program and build acceptance of it among the target groups, and (2) to develop 
procedures which will help. to ensure that the program achieves Its goals. 
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This paper has been prepared in connection with ova' evalviatlon 
of the Pilot State Dis semination Program^ whlah Is funded by the Divi- 
sion of Practice ‘;raprovement, U.S.O.E. The U.3.O.E. Pilot State Dis- 
semination Prograi is designed to diBseminate inforraatlon (and in 
particular rcDoarch-bcGed knovledrn)^ to cchool and Plate Education 
Agency personnel. Field agents in three states meet with clients within 
designated target areas, identify the client 's Informational need, refer 
this need to a retrieval staff located in the State Education Agency 
(which performs either computer or manual seafrches), receive the infor- 
mation (in the form of abstracts, microfiche or hard copy) and return 
it to the client -- all within as short a time as possible. Frequently, 
the field agent helps the client to Interpret the information, evaluate 
its apiplicabllity to his special situation and consider the nejcb steps 
required for use or implementation, in addition to thi . strictly in- 
formational function, the field agents Uiight try to improve conimunications 
between school districts, consult in their own Bpecialty, inai^gurate 
teacher workshops or inservice programs, and so forth. 

The present paper is the first in a series dealing with the 
development of the role of the educational field agent, .and deals ex- 
clusavely with issues relating to gaining Initial access and soliciting 
requests from local educators. Future papers will deal v^ith field agent 
work on helping clients to use information, and on the management of 
a field, agent project. 
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3 . Initial Bole Definition of Field Agents 



The Pilot State Plssemlnation Project has heen attempting %o 
Institutionalize a new role in the Bcbools; that of the educational 
field agent. The U.S.O.E, 's specifications for the role of this agent 
were very general^ indicating only that the individual selected shou3.d 
live in the target areas of the project, and serve as a personal linkag e 
■between individuals who wished to receive information and possible 
sourceB of information at the State Department level. In fact, one of 
the difficulties encountered by each of the ijrojects initially was de- 
fining' the responsibilities ’and desired behavioral patterns for these 
individuals who would be a vital link in the dissemination process. 

The process of defining the role of the field agent was dlffi- 
cult because of the paucity of similar roles in other .contexts that might 
serve as models . The assumption behind the U.S.O.E. *s program was that 
the field agent would serve a function similar to that of the agricultural 
field agent, but in fact there are a nianber of Btructural differences 
between the two roles which makes it dlfflciU.t to apply the agricultural 
concept without basic modifications in strategyi 

1) The agricultural field agent works with individual farmers 
who are relatively autonomous. The new educational field agent, 
however, deals with IndividualB located in formal organlEatlons of 
some complexity. The educational field agent miJBt thtu^efore work 
with power structiires, formal and informal groups vlthln the organi- 
zation, and whe barriers to access and innovation that result from 
these factors . 

2) The agriciiltural field agenh's Job is to "push" certain 
innovations in farming techniq.ueB, The Job of the present dis- 
semination program. In contrast. Is to solicit the i^aeds of the 
educational popialatloa, and then try to locate material that 
might be helpful in solving these needs. This meftns that the 
educational field agent must cope with a wider variety of Issues 
at any one time than the agricultural I’ield agent. It also tais- 
es^ the Gruclal issue of how the field agent Ifl- to go about l^ntl- 
fying the felt needs of educators. 
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3 ) Tile agricultural field agent is In direct contact vlth tlie 
research source, the School of Agricultui''e at the State Universlt5’'. 
Thus, if he has any difficulties in understanding the research, 
or how to use the research product, he has a direct line of com- 
munication, The educational field agent in the U.S.O.E, Pilot 
State Dlsser.iinnticn Frogrf.m is not in direct contact with researcr.ero, 
and must therefore look to oth'’r sources if there is any difficulty 
in Interpreting or using research results* 



h) The agricultural field agent, although he must deal with re- 
sistance to innovation, has the advantage of working with a popu3,ation 
that is motivated to adopt the 'best practices for their own econ- 
omic good. The field agent, however, must deal with individuals 
and groups that are not economically motivated, 

5 ) The results of the agricultural field ogent’s work are usually 
quite visible. Thus, it is quite easy to prove that one practice 
produces more or better wheat than another. The field agent’s 
product is more dlfflcu3.t to assess, since there is little consensus 
among educators on the deBirabllity of opeclflc educational struc- 
tures or practices, much less on the beBt means of achieving these 
ends. 



A good deal of work has been done on the organizational change 
agent, a model that might seem to be somewhat more applicable to the 



situation faced by the educational field agent. Here again, ho'wever. 




the situation diffesrs along several dimensions; 

1 ) Organizational change agent studies have occasionally used as 
a major variable in measuring succesB whether the agent is an 
’‘insider” or an ''outsider'* to the organization, Jones, in re- 
viewing the case studies of this type of literature concluded that 
the inside change agent was somewhat more effective. The educa- 
tional field agent in this project, however, is not really either 
Inside or outside, but a unique combination. Like an Insider, 

he has a permanent place in the district- and is familiar with the 
area and its personnelj but he Is not attacbed to ar^ particiilar 
school and, hecause his role is new, will probably not be seen 
by most educators in the area as part of the school system staff, 

(This will, of couarse, presumably change as the role of the field 
agent becomes more Institutibnalized,) 

2) I'fost organizational change agents have heen invited in for an 
in-depth diagnosis of the situation, end have a mandate to make 
recoimendatlons about change and help to carry them out. In effect, 
they are seen by organizational members as""^perts," The educational 
field agent, on the other hand, has not been given a specific task 

or area to work on, and is not an expert -- although he has access 
to experts * ^ 
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3) Unlike the change agent who is located completely inside the 
organization^ the flelci agent woijld have a difficult time in fully 
using the informal network of tho 'organization to achieve certain 
ends, iioide from the fact that he would first have to gain access 
to the Inforaal networks, taking advantage of this force could he 
hazardous since administrators might resent the use of such channels. 

The original state proposals for U.S.O.E, support reflected the 
lack of a well-defined model of behavior for the nev? educational change 
agent. Each h^^oposal Btreseed the fact that the field agent was sup- 
posed to be a linker, but gave few specific recoimnendations in certain 
crucial areas, such as the degree of dlrectivenesg that should be as- 
simed in helping a client to define his educational problem, the level 
at which the field agent should work within the school system, or the 
amount of involvement he Bhou3.d have in actually planning and implementing 
innovations,* 

‘ An example of the lack of specificity In these proposals may be 
seen from the following definition of the field agent's responsibilities 
in one state: 

These professional persons will be members of the staff of the 
State Department of Education and will be located in offices 
provided by the school dlstriots under an agreement with the State 
Department of Education, ,, ,Thc Field Agents will translate overall 
objectives into local action following the policies of the State 
Board of Education. .The agents will relawe with empathy to local 
administrators and will assist in welding a workable team of State 
and local professionals into a coalition. ,, .State goals will be de- 
fined in terms of local conditions, and the Field Agents will 
assist in reconciling differences hetween the two 




*This observation should not be Interpreted as a criticism of any of 
the three states. In an innovative program such as the present one — 
a program that is characterlEed by new structures and roles for al3. of 
the participants-- it is entirely imderetandable and even desirable that 
there be uncertainty as to how the strategies of the program shoiald 
develop. Also, since the Pilot State program was essentially quite 
decentralized (although there was variation between the states In the 
degree to which they emphasized central coordination and direction of 
field agent actlvitieB), it was difficult to concretely define the field 
agent role without taking into aceount the local communities and their 
ideas about the functions of the field agents. Thus, it was necessary 
that the field agent be allowed a good deal of fl^ibillty in the beginning. 
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Essentially this proposal defined the role of the field agent orjly in 
terms of l) his organizational locus and 2) the reBponslMlity to mediate 
hetween etate and local gcals. It said nothing about how he was to do 



thi,« 



othcer proposals defined the rield agent roles at slvnilar 



le\fels of generality. 

Further information about the state project director's conceptuall- 
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zation of the role of the field agent yielded addj.tional evidence that 



no one had a clear image of whfit the field agent was to do, or at the 



very least that there were latent InconsistencieB In the expectctions 

held for field agents. This problem can be delineated more clesrly 

1 

by reference to each of the three etatees 



State 1- The Project director Indicated that he felt that the^_ 

"fierd agent role should be conBistent with the ‘'HaveloGk model" 
of innovation in education*, that is, the agent should develop 
intensive relationships with clients and v;ork through with them 
all of the stages of diagnosing the problem, chooBing a solution, 
building an environment in the school that Is open to change, 
and so forth. Another part of the program that was equally Impor'bant, 
ho^fever, was the '*Technicel Assistance" aspect, which Involved 
getting State Board consultantB out into the schools in increasing 
nimbers to perform the same functions that the field agent was 
presumably undertaking. The relationphlp between the field agent 
and these consultants was not defined in any detail, except that they 
were supposed to work together most of the time. Another problem 
was that the Havelock model presumes an intensive, and therefore 
tlme-consming, relationship. The Btructure of the program was 
such that the field agents WBre each serving eight or nine rural 
school districts that were spread over a large area. Anotlier goal 
marked top priority (on a checklist of possible program goals filled 
out by each member of the project staff) was that the field agent 
was supposed to serve a large number of schools « The various goals 
might be seen as Incompatible given the himan limitations of field 
agents. . 

In discussions witti the field agents, the project director placed 



special emphasis on the process of diagnosis as a result of his 
belief that the overt needs that people voice are usually not the 
"real” needs j however, on a checklist which asked him to give 
priority rating to the field agent activity of 



* See Ronald Eavelock, A Guide to Innovation In Education , Institute for 
Social Research, Ana Arbor, 



Michigan, 1970. 
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problems of client rather than accepting their own definition cf 
needs end problems" he marked this goal low. Fiirtherraorej he did 
not give the field agents significant help in trying to define what 
it meant to diagnose^ and hov? the field agent was supposed to go 
about diagnosing. 

St ate S: DiBcussions and responses to questionnaires sent to the 

project ‘director of this state indicated that he placed high priority 
on giving the field agent initiative in diagnosing problems, even when 
they w^ere not apparent to the school personnel. He also placed high 
priority on Involving state consultarits in all ijhases of the client 
relatlcnshii). He did not, however, feel that the field agents should ' 
nQcessarily work along with the state consul.tants once they were put. 
into contact with the school. Hiub, he expected the field agents 
to he very involved initially, but ready to "puJ,! out" once an ex- 
pert aiopaared on the scene. This conjunction of goals potentially 
put the field agent in a very ambiguous position vis.^a"V 3 s his 
clients. A f mother initial probleiTi in defining the field agent role 
arose from the fact that the project director felt q_uite strongly 
t^at each field agent should dc'v'eloii bis own style of operating 
without Dpecific guidelines from the project director. Thus, the 
director was manifesting his concern that each age: b develop a 
strategy that was best suited to his situation and to his individual 
prcocllvitles , Oh one occasion he advised a field agent who was 
somewhat uncertaain about his role that he should not discuss the 
matter in dexDth with the other field agent in the state. Thus, 
although the project director had some ideas of his own about 
how the role of tl:,|e field agent should develop, the field agents 
themselves were not aware of his ideas imtll the project had 
been under'^my for several months. 

State 3‘ State 3 initially had the clearest definition of the role 
of tile field agent, which perhaps was owing to the fact that it w^as 
the most limited definition. The field agent was not to involve 
himself in diagnosis to any degree, hut was to accept the stated 
problems of the clients at face value. His main reBpoasibilities 
were to help^ the clierrt Interpret retrieved material and facilitate 
the Installation of innovations. Great emphasis was placed on the 
fact that the field ageat was not himself a change agent or initia- 
tor, but an indlvidup.l who could help educational persDnnel by pro- 
viding the technical and practical assistance needed to make inno- 
vations that would be planned by the school personnel themselves. 

Even here, however, there were some inconsistencies. For example, 
although the project director felt strongly that tte field agent 
should not consider himself a diagnostician of school problems, 
he believed that it was acceptable for the field agent to furnish 
a school pefson with information that he had hot re4uestefi--presumably, 
for the purpose of stimulating him to think about an aspect of the' 
school program that had not 'been previously considered. Alt hough ' 

the unacceptable activities were quite clearly defined (l.e., that 
the field agent should not actively ush innovations) the types 
of activities that were to be regarded as acceptable were less clear. 
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The main point that emerges from these experiences Is that the 
role of the field agent was Initially q^ulte vague. Hot only was there 
little consenBus hetween the states as to what the field agent should he 
doings there were inconsistencies within each state. At this pointy 

‘ I 

however, some concluBlonB can be draw’n about the problems and issues 
that the seven pilot project field, agents faced, and some of the solutions 
that have been arrived at, both indivldua3ay and collectively. Hie inci- 
dents and illustrat ions discussed below are di’awn from the first months 
of the program, *B oi^eratlons and do not necessarily reflect present 
conditions in the program. 

II. Gaining Access an d Acceptance 

The first Iscua facing each field agent was how to sell his ser- 
vices to the educational commuriity. Initial activities were, therefore, 
publicizing the program, and in the proceBS of publicizing to try to 
stimulate requests. Prior to starting the Job, none of the field agents 
felt that this .effort wouia comprise one of their more difficult tasks.* 

In fact, however, it proved to be very time-consimlng for some of the 
field agents, and a number of false starts were made. The foUCTrlng 
cases are Illustrative* 

i 

A field agent made initial publicity visits to each school in the 
district. In regu3.arly schediiled faculty meetings the purpose 
of the program was explained, and the •Droceduresfor retrieval of 
material gone over in detail. After tiks series of meetings 
(where a few requests were received) the field agent waited for 
people to call her and request the services. After a week or 
two she was not receiving requests from teachers and began doing 
some research for the superlnte*dent of the district in order to 
gain rapport. Realizing that her initial publicity attempts had 
not been successful, she adopted two other modes of gaining access: 

" 1) She took aavantase of a dlstf ik-wlde' t#bbook by'^^ettl^ 

herself up in a booth with literature on the program. And she 
reported that a number of Individuals came up and asked her for more 






* Brom goals checklists. 
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information about the program and bow they could contact ber. 

2) She arranged to meet with small groups* of teachers in eacb 
school on^a more informal basis to discune the prohleme that 
they saw in their classrooms* £>he found that people were more 
willing to open up about their needs and problems on an individual 
level than they had been at the larger faculty meetings. This 
field agent has concluded that formal meetingfl provide Insui’ficient 
publicity for a prograra that requires conBidei'able Interest and par« 
tlclpatlOTi from individual persons in the schools. 



Another field agent, who handled several districts, made initial 
visits to many of the principals and superintendents in the area, 
as well as giving a formal prasentatiou to a joint meeting of all 
the ijuperiutendents , Hext, he sent a letter, which 'was distributed 
by the pirincipals, to all teacherB in his area. This method 
proved to be quite ineffective as a msans of stimulating requests, 
and the field agent final,i 5 r decided that the best means of reaching 
the teachers was to visit In the school lounges, listen to the 
issues that the teachers themselves raised, and show them how 
the program could be of use In meeting some of their needs.* Thase 
meetings produced a ntmiber of requeoto from individual teachers. In 
addition, this field agent had access to an internal television set 
that served all of the districts. A short videotape aired over 
this system also helped to reach a large niimber of educators, although 
the field agent noted that this means of contact served only as a 
supplement to face-to-fuce contact. 

Another field agent had been a superintendent in the state wliEre 
he was nmi ser\''lng. Consequently he enjo,yed a number of long- 
stendlng personal relationships with administrators in his area. 

Taped Interviews indicated that this perBonal familiarity was vei'y 
useful in stimulating Initial poEltlve response to the prograni, 
partly becaiise the client felt a desire to cooperate with a friend, 
and partly because it was not necessary for the field agent to legi- 
timise to them his Interest in and understanding of school problems 
on an administrative level. This field agent then relied on the prin- 
cipals to disseminate knowledge about the program to their teachers, 
a method which may be effective in the long run but failed to produce 
many requests in the short run. 



A completely .different method of publicizing the program was adopted ■ 
by a fourth field agent. This individual met with principals at reg- 
\d.arly schedialed district meetings. After a brief explanation of 
the program, he used a ''force field" technique for diagnosing a 
problem volunteered by one of the principals in the group. The 
emphasis in the presentation was on the technlqute of dlagnosinR 
school problems, rather tten on describing the Information services 
of the program. Consequently, it seemed to have rather poor results 
in stimulating an Interest in acquiring Information, In fact, many 
of the principals were rather confused by the procedure, nils agent 

relied on the principals to publicize the program among their teaching 
staff s . 

* mny teachers did, however, remember the field agent *s name frBto 

the letter which indicates that this effort was not totally unfruitful. 
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to meet with groups of teachers Ber-anqs 
of the limated time allotted for his presentations in regular faculty 

meeti^p (only about five .o tsn' mto.tes), and hia expnocSrconcSf 

"problems, " ie vas reLived with skep- 

r c^Uu..on. In one Instance, a teacher vho had heard his nresen- 

simply amused by his presumrtJnn 

that ho hod oc:,ie oo solve their "problems." 'Sftat prohleL? M,'/ 

- on t have ei., prohlems.'" vas the spirit of their reaction. 

These oases highlight some of the points that may be made about 
the process of gaining access to school personnel and publicizing the ' 
service. Although the number of cases vas small, a certain consistency 

in outcomes allows us to draw some tentative conclusion about the initial 

phase of presen'fcing ■fche program* 

Meetings with J^rge .groups of people can create a certain level • 

Of awareness, particularly among individuals who are already predisposed 
to use a variety of resources in gaining information. Group meetings do 
not, however, provide a sufficient understanding of the functions of the 
program and the ways in which the information resources of the program 
may relate to an individual educator's specific needs. Several factors 
may account for this . Large meetings tend by their very nature to be 
formaUy organized, and there is usually little two-way coraaunication 
between the speaker and the listeners. Thus, any confusion or uncer- 
tainties about the explanation of the program often remain unolarifled. 

■Aldo, group members tend to be reluctant to ask questions about how such 
a service might relate to their own individual problems -because they are 
unwilling to highlight the fact that they do have problems in front of a 
large formal group of peers. riMiiy, educators are probably over-exposed 
to meetings in which new programs, projects, curriculum developments, 
etc., are explained and endorsed, and consequently have a tendency to 

listen to such mterlal v2lth biay h¥I^ 
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A Becond lesson th^t may he learuecl is that meetings ■with small 

i 

groups of teachers (or committees) seem to he a very successfiil technique 
of stimulating interest in the program. Since teachers often do have un- 
articulated problems or needs. Informal and exploratory disciisGlon •with 
the field agent creates a BUpportive group atmosphere v^hich stimulates 
them to thlnlt about ways in which they might worlc on these problems together . 
In effect, the program becomes more meaningful since the teachers can be- 
gin to relate the potential resources of information to their own common 
Bituation, Individual meetings between a field agent and a teacher or 
administrator eerve a similar function hut are somewhat less efficient 
for reochiDg a larger number of people. 

Third, prior familiarity with certain lEdiviaualB or school sys- 
tems, tends to facilitate underetanding between field agents and potential 
clients. The total "outsider'' status of the field agent is more quichly 
transformed into the partial "insider" status which the field agent must 
assiMe if he is to •work in depth ■with a need or problem. 

Fourth, It is ■unwise and Ineffective to emphasize the need for in- 
depth diagnosis of problems 'when explaining the program. This diagnostic 
' technique tends to antagonize some individuals who may understandabiy 
ask themselves ■why an otrtslder assmes that he has a better grasp of their 
Bituation than they themselves have. Also, a strong dla^ostic orienta- 
tion may serve, tp, divert the attention of potential clients ftcom the 
fact that information may help them with those felt needs that they 
experience eveiy day. 

Fifth, all of the field agents generally agree that it is important 
to gain initial acceptance, if not enthusiasm, from top administrators 
hefore proceeding to lower levels of the school system. A hostile super- 
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intendant or principal can quash even the most active intereat Among 
lower level participants. 

A general point that deserves emphasis is that In all of the 
states where the field agent confronts either a large district or several 

t * • 

districts, this process of fostering awareneBB was much more time " consuming 
than originally anticipated, frequently running into months. One reason^ 
is t?'iat the process of puhllcizlng the program soon overlaps with actual 
involvement in working with the fir^t '"requests of clients. As the agent 
becomes Involved in retrieving and discussing infoi’mation with clients, 
he tends to postpone encounters which are intended onljf for trust-building. 
Thus, four months after the project had started, one field agent had 
not visited several schools in his target area. Another field agent, 
who had realized tjarly that the process of building awareness would be 
time-consumiiig, did not actively solicit requests during his initial visits, 
but waited imtil a second round of visits. This strategy took him five 
months. Thus,* although most of the field agents have felt that galniLng 
accese was not feerrlbly difficult (in the sense that they did not meet 
with resistance or lack of interest in the program in most areas) it 
nevertheless required a tremendous amount of time and effort. 

Related to the above Is an observation based on the experiences 
of field agents who initially attempted to use either written material 
or the grapevine for publicity pOTpoBes, Although some requests will 

usually result from this more indirect type of communication, it it 

Inadvisable to rely on these methods alone if there is an interest in 
I , reaching people who are timid about using new: respurces. If the field 

agent ■wishes, to reach those typical members of the educational system 
who are not aggressive innovators or self- starters , it is Insufficient 

i . 13 
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to wait fur people to come to him for tlie service. Active ''Belling" 
has been recognized as a clear necessity by Beveral of the field agents, 

(And yet^ it should be noted that the use of a newBletter about project 
activities has been, very Buccessful in one district in keeping people 
aware of what the project is doing. Since this is the smallest district 
in the projectj however, it Is uncertain whether this technique could 

V 

be successfully transferred to other, larger target areas , ) 

Levels of Access 

As our remai’ks on the methods of gaining access have indicated, 
there Is considerable variation as to hovr much attention is given to 
different groups and levels in the Bchools, This is not merely of aca- 
deinic interest, since such choices seem to reflect a number of factors 
In the personality of the field agent, his philosophy of change and ini- 
tial relationships that emerge In each target araa. Incidentally, it 
should be noted that the project directors themselves Indicated in re- 
sponse to our survey of goals that they felt that both administrators and 
teachers should receive "top priority. " 

In January, 1971, a short queetlonnalre was sent to the field figents 
asking them to indicate the origin of their requests over the first few 
nronths of the program. An analysis of the distributions for each field 
agent revealed that the modal group of clients fepresented the most 
recent status In education held by the field agent himself. Por example, 
the field agent who had been a district specialist prior to taking the 
field agent job elicited 43^ of his requests ftrom district specialist sj 
the agent who had previously been a superintendent received 40^ of his 
requests froa superintendents ; and the agent who had just lefw a job as 
a teacher received 47^ of his requests from teachers* This disproportionate 
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1 epi esenta'tion of requests was reduced qurbe conslderab3.y later on, 

\Foi example^ ihe field agent who received 47^ of his requests froin tea- 
chers diu:\ing the fli'st few months of the xerogram now appears to he re- 
cei%Hng less than 30fs on average, and has had considerahly more contact 
with superintendents and principals,) 

Kiis distribution Indicates that most field agents may find It 

i 

easier to stimulate their first requests from a group which is more 
accessible to them and whose problems are more familiar to them. Because 
initial familiarity, they msy find the problems more Interesting, 
etc.* As they develop greater security in their role and begin to branch 
out to other groups, this imbalance is corrected. 

The particular client-group with which a field agent worhs Initially 
, is not always a matter of the field agant ’s choice, however. Often a 

client himself win try to define the population that should be servea. 
i Two main trends seem to have arisen in this areai 

! l) When the field agent is recruited from a teaching background, 

j must often overcome an assumption on' the part of administrators that 

I ‘ major effort will be devoted to teachers. For example, one field ; 

f * . ■ ■ i 

I agent found that a superintendent whom he visited felt that Inasmuch as I 

I the field ageirt had little pereonal expertise in higher level administra- | 

I ^ ^ ^ j ^ I 

I tive problems, his help would not be uaeful to s^erintendents , Another I 

former taacher reported that principals were encouraging him to work with 
teachers as contrasted with admlnistratcrs. Both of these field agents 
have since developed quite a few contacts with admlnistrstorB, but only 
I by making extra efforts to prove that they cruld provide materials that 

I would be usefu]. to them* Sometimes this has been a matter of supplying 

material to an administrator even when a direct request was not imde, 

o _ 

, ERiC Or, the field agent might prove himself hy bringing In consultants with 

i 15 ■ 
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.xpertiss in aamlnistrative .matters. Again, on aavaral occasions prin- 
cipals have become Interested in requests made by their teachers, and 
have thereby gained insight into the potentialities of the program for 
themselves. In any case, it seems fairly clear that field agents vho 
eome from the lower levels of the educational. hierarchy have to "prove" 
their usefianess to administrators to a much greater extent than to .,ea 

chers* 

2) A different type of problem seems to arise for field agen .s 
recruited from higher level backgreunds. Such field agents were so 
eagerly accepted by administrators that they were soon monopolized by them 
naturally, however, when the field agent is dealing with several raoner 
complex administrative problems, it is difficult to find the time to ex- 
tend the sen'lce to teachers. In some cases the agents were actually 
aisooufaged from moving toward more involvement with teachers. For 
example, one field agent was discussing the problem of reaching class- 
room teachers with one of his more active clients (a district level staff 
person) when he was told "I have been wondering whether you want to work 

1 u , fli* strict or if you want to hold only to 

directly with teachers in this district or i y 

contacts . ” The staff member then warned the field agent that 
have too many requests to handle if he began to solicit re- 

froffl teachers.* 

Another factor, that seems to influence the levels o which 
field agents work ia. their perception .of where the leverage for educa- 
tional change is located . Roughly speaking, two main philosophies seem 
emergedi oneiyiews the..locus ,f5f. ;S!hanges^ 
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m -may be argued that in -si^ g,prinei^^^^g^f^^ 
la 6lten reaohlig teachers, ^Lraaf indicates 

Howeveri' the nature^of the^regu^^^ |^®teaehera ' ■ 

that In many cases the felt needs of fn P i' ^ 

are not completely overlapping* 
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aaministratlonj the other views it as residing in the teaching staff. 

The first view assumes ithat the purpose of such a prograni to 
produce fairly wide-spread or long-range projects that affect a 

large proportion of the school staff in an area, A further assumption 
of this vim-r is that administrators arej in general^ the only group with 
sufficient power to carry through major Bhifts in educational philosophy^ 
initiate structural changes^ purchase new materials/ and so forth. Thus^ 
although one may get requects from individual teachers^ it is most im- 
portant to Involve administrators when trying to pull together the st .inds 
of larger issues or Innovations, One field agent, for example, indicated 
that teachers had voiced many diverse prohlems, but that his main task 
was to "determino how I can best worh with that school*., get at these 
specif Ic probleras and launch into a more sweeping endeavor with (the 
principal) , " Another field agent devoted hie first year to working 
with whole school districts on needs asseBsment programs with the Inten- 
tion, of prompting superintendents and principals to express long-range 
school needs that could be dealt with during the next year. A third 
field agent signified at the beginning of the program that, what he really 
would like was the authority to be able to mandate changes himself-- in 
the absence of that authority he felt that it was important to work with 
those who did have it. 

The second viewpoint embodies more of a "social work" philosophy 
--that is, while the main purpose of the program is to create change, one 
of the best ways to achieve this objective is to help Individuals solve 
their own problems , Often the people with the mm t interest in working 
on teaching and curriculum problems are teachers, Rcinclpals and super- 



intendents tend to be very occupied with other admlnlstrF.bive tasks ,'*and 
to want a ready-made solution to these problems* Thus, comments like 
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*fcli0 following li3v© bosn iiisfloj 



4 .? position or Job is Just to be a reBOurce^ whatever 

t at resource is... my objective is to help in one area in every 
school in every district ... .Here is something that 1 have found 
every time I have dealt with... an administrator. We are not going 
to get anyt.hrng disseminated, as far as I am concerned, if we ex- 
pect the. . .superintendents to be the ones we are aisserainatlng to... 
tuese administrators are not in licy with wliat is happening in the 
classroom, and they are not so keenly concerned about getting infor- 
mation that will help them to do their job better. , .they 're looking 



Another field agent noted that she, did not thlnJc that her Job was that 
of a change agent, but someone who should go to clients, find out what 
they want, and fill that need. The same field agent felt strongly that 

Bhe should fill as many needs as possible, and not get too involved with 
any one project. 

It should be noted that none of the field agents seem to adhere 
to extreme positions of either philoBophy, and all of them have done 
some work in both areas. In fact, a major skill needed by the field 
agents is the ability to recognl2e where the different philosophies or 
strategies are most appropriate and to be able to ahlffc between them as 
the need arises,* However, it seems clear that leaning one way or another 
between these two positions will have some effect on tbs clients that 

are sought out, and the degree of involvement that is developed with 
particular sets of clients. 



The Role of the Intermediate OrKanizatlon 

Another factor that has a great effect on the process of stlmu- . 
lating requests is the support that the field agent enjoys from the lo- 
, ... iPte^niefiiate organlzatipn where he is = located, - ^e local-organlzrtion 




working on an attempt to develop a- strategy plan by which 
the field agent may more easily- assess the ■variables operating in a 
given request situation, and modify his behavior. to fit these req\«sts. 
thif^^r° tentative guidelines is included in an appendlc to 
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can either facilitate or hinder the role of the field agent in hoth 
major and minor ways. 

Initially seversl of the field agents did not have telephones in 
/^eir o_ cee. This meant that they could not contact potential 
clients except by using soraGone else's phone, by mall or throueh 

(Although we have advocated personal initiation 

bPT^ A-p" 1 ^ ®’°ove), we suspect that a num- 

f clients would be willing to make a phone call later on.) 

field agents situated in a regional office with several 
other educational consultants reported that a number of school needs 
were lei erred to her by the other staff rnembers. She could then 
follow up on these needs with the knowledge that there would be 
some clieno interest in the service. Another way in which staff 

publlciae the service was by recommending 
that certain persons get in touch with the field agent. 

agent who worked in a large metropolitan district found 

the resT^on^’if I f eciuests xor help that fell under 

A1+U w +f another staff department in the district. 

Although the department was understaffed, it was rot happy about 

about the political problems that woiad arise if he was not care- 
lUL to stay out of another department's domain of interest. 

estahllshed very good relations with the dlrec- 
V' ^ the organiEation where he was situated. The director had 

inform«+? f poseessed a great deal of 

inioriiation about the characteristics of schools, echool personnel, 

invaluable source of Information 
^ ^ ? visits to schools and in locating potential prohlera 

thfless^W' set along with certain of 

Lne less open educators in the district. 

whlelTS director of the organization in 

nn+ Situated as not terribly interested in helping him vor!^ 

y he avoided talking vlth the director about M. s work 

soace''to^Snd°“+''hJ despite the fact that he had inadequate office 

Space to conduct his buslneBs. 

^®^* operate in the 

of his **'® i'®spo“slhllitles and boundaries 

forthcomii^ • " 'This clarification was not 

fS*of t a® ®^®"'^ ® great deal of time conylnoing 

innovation **’®, “aJor departments concerned with 

SrecSv'mflsrjh! ''^®^'^.®f®“* '^^9 ™.rl£S in a single school district 
directly under the superintendent 's office says that she would never 

ve been able to do her Job as effectively if he had not encouraged 
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her from the beginning to operate independently with no "red 
tape" attached to her role . The superintendent set her up as a sep- 
arate department j in effect, so that she woiold not have to be re- 
sponsible to anyone else. 

One field agent ■was actually the head of the regibnal service 
center. Two other spacialiEits were also attached to this center. 

The field agent delegaterS field agent-tyiDc activities to the other 
two specialists, and said of tills arrangement i 'iJnlike in other 
places, where they rely on one man, here 1he whole center staff is 
involved In the project. We*re getting feedback from three peon3.e 
instead oi one, A division of labor hac developed to the point 
■where the original field agent handles only high schools, while one 
of his assistants handles elementary cchools. 



The head of an Interraedlate organiaation set up schedules where 
and when the field agent shoiad be in the schools. This schedule 
involved being in the office on Monday and ITriday, and In each 
diotrd.ct in consecutive order on Tuesday, V/ednesday and Thursday, 

The field agent felt that this intarferred with the job since client * 
needs did not always coincide with the schedul.es. 



^ fisld agent who felt closely identified with the intermediate or- 
ganization stated that Bchool personnel in the area w-Gre simply 
not aware of the multitude of services perfonned by the organization 
Because of this lack of publicity it was felt that much of his most 
important work remained "invlsiV e’' and did not help in generating 
Increased support for the program. 

The main benefits (in terms of access) of being attached to 



an intermediate organization seems to be (l) legitimization of the field 



agent role through association with an alreadj- existing organiaation, 

( 2 ) provision of resources for Increased awareness of problems or needs, 

(3) availRbility of technical assistance for follow-irp work, and (It) 
provision of a supportive, informal environment. In general, the degree 
to which the intermediate organizations have facilitated or hampered the 
work of the field agent Indicates that this is an aspect of the program 

that should by no ^ means be. „taken for granted# - 




It should he noted that the effeetiveness of the organization in 
porting the role of the field agent is premised on two basic considera- 
■tiohs. Jn Igeatlng^^^^ agency, care should be taken 

not to ^aee him In a center which does not have a history of good service 
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relations vlth local educators. Whether or not the field agent is offi- 
cially Independent of the organization^ the cliert group will often iden- 
tify him with it. Thus-, to some extent the status of the field agent 
will be dependent on the status of the organization or of certain hetter 
known individuals in the organizations. (2) The organization must be 

willing^ not only to accept, hut to give strong 6uppa*t to the field 

■ • 

agent role, both in terms of puhlicity and of gaining accese. In two 

areas the field agent 'e immediate Bupervisoi' gave him little assistance 
or guidance in publicizing the prograra, and this omission seems to have 
retarded awareness of the field agent’s services. 

With the exception of the lack of telephone s and office facll- 
ities the majority of tensions that occurred hetween the organization 
and the field agencs were caused hy a poor definltioii ^ the field 
agent’s role. Although in the early stages of the program it is diffi- 
cult to define this role exactly, as we saw earlier it was apparent that 
many confllcta could have heen avoided if the field agents had made ar- 
rangements to discuss his ideas with and solicit comments from the organ- 
ization staff, had worked out some division of lahor with the other con- 
sultants or specialists on the staff, and also had informed them of the 

9 

kinds of benefit s that they might derive from using information retrieval 
service in their own work. This approach might serve to preclude jealousies 
or a sense of competition with already existing roles, and enhance the 
efficiency and effectiveness of the service. 

It is possible that most of these field agents whom we have 
observed in the Pilot State program were quite luclqr In helng located 
In organizations where a gseat deal of help was available, and where 
little pressure or resentment of this new role was evidenced,^ The one 
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field agent who did have a difficult time in gaining real cooperation from 
the other members was the only one located in a fairly complex^ bureau- 
cratically organised city dlRtrict, In thlo case the field agent’s ser- 
vices did^ in fact, overlap to a ceirfcain degree with services being offered 
by other departments. He was also the only field agent in a situation 
x^lth highly formal lines of responDibility to other levels of the staff 
below the level of the superintendent’s office, The superintendent him- 
self noted that 'it was difficiilt to introduce a "research oriented facili- 
tator" V7here there is already a county staff or section of special services 
* 

whose job is to enter schools and stimulate interest in research. As the 
superintendent pointed out: 

Unlike in {another district) where the field agent comes straight 
from the Buperintendent and need never step over anyone when he goes 
to schools, (our field agent) is actually performing a model of the 
work that should be done by existing county staff people. The field 
agent must therefore step over the heads of (other staff members) 
to perform his role. 

Although it appears that administrative and "territorial" difficulties 
have nmi been worked out in this particular area, the process was much 
more time- cons 'umlng than for the Other field agents who were able to be 
more Independent. Although this case represents only a single experience, 
it suggests that it would be advisable to locate field agents outside of 
an esisting staff hierarchy, and also to encourage informal rather than 
formal Gooperation with other Bpeclallsts, This case also Indicates that 
insta3j,ing a field agent in urban systems may be considerably more diffi- 
cult than Installing them in less complex systems. 

Careful consideration should be given to the amount of "freedom 
of action" delegated to the field agent, and to the department and level 
of the system in which he is placed. The field agents who were somewhat 
hampered by administrative prescriptions concerning their mode of operation 
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have Dianaged to overcome them for the most part. The field agent role, 
however, should -be intrineically non-bur eaucratic if It is to be effective. 

i 

IB to say, the field agent role must have a good deal of leeway In’ 
Justing to the needs and IdlosyncracleB of the client and hlc setting. 
Finally, since the field agent will he one of many service epeciallsts 
working within the district, Eijecial publicity should help the local 

educators to differentiate this new role from that of other, more tra- 
ditional roles . 

m 

It should also be noted that the field agent- intermediate organiza- 
tion lelatlouship is not one-way. The presence of a field agent may 
enhance the reputation and increase the influence of a district office 
or service center. In a number of cases, for example, the field agent 
has been able to involve local specialists in working on significant pro- 
blems, thus enlarging the specialists' visibility and involvement. One 
field agent, who is situated In a school district office, worked Intensively 
with the Superintendent to gain acceptance of .new programs as part of 
long-range plans for the school system. Another field agent entered an 
organization that was just beginning to develop a local Image as a pro- 
vider of educational Improvement services, and his presence was instru- 
mental in furthering this effort. In fact, the effect of the field agent's 
work in enhancing the reputation of the intermediate agency In which he 
Is located may be decisive in gaining the support and active involvement 
of the agency staff. Needless to say, this effort must not be allowed to 
undermine the Integrity of the field agent's role,- . - . 

piagnos is Versus AGcentance of Felt Meeds 

In one state, as we have already noted, gr^t emphasis, was placed 
on dlagnoslBg the root cause of a prohlem rather than providing Information 
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to alleviate the direct or Indirect effects of the problem, Thus^ it was 

expected that if the field agent found' a teacher who complained about 

low reading levels in her elassroomj he would not nierely retrievs materials 

which might help her to improve her reading program. Instead, the field 

agent and the client were suppoBed to work through in detail the causes 

of the reading problem, e,g., lack of articulation between reading programs 
* # 
in the different grades, lack of reading material in the children's homes, 

too much heterogeneity in the class, etc, Tlie aBBumption was that the 
teacher and others affected by (or helping to cause) the root problem ■would 
work on it together using materials from the ERIC reBOT,irce base. 

Underlying this keen interest in intensive diagnosiB of school pro- 
blems was the justifiable feeling that improving education was not merely 
a mac-ter of patching up small rips in the fabric, but of locating basic 
weaknesses in the cloth itself. This would seem to be an admirable and 
reasonable goal for a project whose overall direction is to solve educational 
problems through the application of research ideas. In practice, however, 
because of the structure of the project and the expectations of clients, 
it is not always easily achievable. This is true for several reasons, 

l) The field agents are not trained professionals la the field of 
educational and organizational diagnosis. Also, as noted ahovs, they lack 
a mandate to come Into the school for the purposes of intensive diagnosis. 
Attempts to initiate a disgnostlc period may therefore produce some re- 
sentment on the part of clients. 

One field agent initially attempted to use needs assessments as a 
diagnostic tool. He felt that with the results of a needs assessment, the 
administrators in the school districts would be aware of the major areas 
of concern to students, teachers, parents, etc., and also that they would 
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have a roster of major problem areas to work on. Several di'awbacks to this 
technique emErged, however. First of all, many of the principals were not 
enthusiastic sbcait the idea- of expos Ing theJr schools to examination by 
outsiders (l.e., parents and community members), and did so primarily 
because It was requested by the Buperlntendent. One principal, for ex- 
ample, stated that he felt it wouia cauBe. a I'ot of problems for him admin- 
istratively because "maybe kids and parents don't like what you're doing, 
but it's the best thing....'' Another objected that "people don't know 
enough about the schools ... .they won't have any (informed) opinion. 

mien the needs asBessment was carried through in districts that 
he' expressed some anxiety about It, there was a tendency on the part of* 
administrators to try and suppress the Information, and in one case to 
coiislder censuring teachers who had made critical remarks. In one school, 
in fact, the anxiety about the needs assessment was so high that tae prin- 
cipal terminated it before the feedback sessions began. 

Secondly, the process demanded a great deal of time— several 
months for each Bchoo3.--and absorbed mosc of the j.ield agent s energies, 
Dm'ing this period the field agent had little opportunity to respond to 
the felt needs of these potential clients. Also, for principalB who had 

t 

Initially evinced enthusiasm, the lapse in time between the original idea 
and the end-product was so great that they had for the most part moved 
on to other problems that were more Immediately pres sing. 

As the field agents have become more experienced in their work 
and more faralliom with nhe schools with which they are dealing, they have 
been able to develop diagnostic skills. Itost of them asree, however, that 
vunlesB the client himself is enthusiastic, about, in an extended study 

of the needs or problems with which he is faced, there is little^to be gained 
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from overt attempts to change the client's axjproach to the situation. 

Indeed j the state that originally placed the greatest eraphasis on locating 
the root problem of clients has since raoved to a much more flexihle view 
which takes into conDlderatlon such factors as variations in the needs 
of different clients and in their acceptance of diagnostic effortB. 

2) -Another tactic in diagnosis of jyoblems is to delegate the 
• reBponsibllity to consultants. Although the conBultants may be seen 

as experts in areas where the field agent is nnt^ it might be noted that 
difficulties still arise. In several cases^ the resultD of such meetings 
were very unsatisfactory from the client's point of view. One client 
commented that diagnostic periods had been improductlve because the cori" 
Eultants had been unable to tell them anything new. Another client stated 
that he felt that the consultant team had been trying to give a ’'hard sell, " 
In another case a field agent commented that the caisultant had lots of 
nice theoretical Ideas^ but few relevant practical suggestions, 

Agaln^ it should be emphasized that success in the use of con- 
sultants during the early phases of diagnosis is highly dependent on the 
client Vs attitude toward such a step. Often there is oome reluctance on 
the part of school personnel to call In outsiders from the State De- 
partment or from imlverBltles. 

' 3) The need for quick action on a problem may make any kind of extended 

diagnosis impossible, (Most of the field agents seem to feel that. an in- 
depth diagnosis requires, more than one meeting bet'oeen the field agent and 
the client.) Ifeny clients feel that the field agent's contribution 
in being able to obtain information regarding their felt needs much more 
qulcldy„J}han they are able to ge't it themselvesj thu^ the s^ of the ser- 
yice is often important. As one client stated: ^ 

. f>6 
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The main drawback with using state people Is that when they are 
asked to come into the district they have to Tit your request into 
their schedules^ so that they may i'inally show up after the whole 
issue protnpting you to call them has blown over. On the other 
handj (the field agent) is close to the problenij he can identify 

them more easily.,, and he responds to nrohlems generally more 
quicltly. 

This coroment highlights a characteristic of school s^'-stems in the United 
States, namely, that they often operate in situations of crises. Edu- 
cators often feel that their problems oamiot wait for thorough investi- 
gation. They value the service, therefore, because it helps them got to 
work on a problem much more quickly than would normally he the case. 

4) Often in the beginning of the program the field agents found 
that their main responsibility was not to diagnose concrete needs or pro- 
blemB, but simply to get a client interested in using external informa- 







tlon. This is particularly true in the case of rui'al educutors, many 
of whom may be imaware of the potential resources of educational lit- 
erature. Thus, some of the field agents repoi’ted that they were simply 

playing the role of stimulating interest in the potentialities in the 
literatiire. 

The easy availability of packaged educational material (ffiEP, 

CAT, CAP, etc,) has been most helpful in this effort. Thus, one field 
agent reported i 

Well, you Just sit down and talk to them and ask them what subject 
they’re intsEested in, even that vague, and they'll say Bomethlng 
Ilk© counsslliigj and you show thgin that (packag6)«--and it *s so 
... Just go wild, when they see those 

Another field agent has begun sending put lists of available packages. tO' - 

penple who have been relatlveiy uninterested In the program^ and has - 

found that many of these Individuals who wa* e imresponsiye to a discussion 

of their particular needs appreciate receiving and discussing ji package. 

The above coimients should not be construed to mean that diagnosis 
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is not Valuable within this type of progrEim. There are sit least two 

i 

i 

ways in whioh in-depth diagnosis may become useful in a program such 

i 

as this one. Firsts there are probably many school people v/ho are 
only dirtily aware of their own basic problems and who would appreciate 

4 

any aBsistance in articulating and in gaining a perspective on an under- 
question. Secondj the field agent may stlrnaLate the formation 
committees or study groups to work on specific areas. These 
groups may themselves gradually move toward diagnosis if there is enough 
Interest and expertise present. For example^ one teacher made a request 
for material on individually prescribed instruction. In the course of 
looking over the material with other teacherBj the idea of a ^earning 
resource center for the whole school developed. In another instancej 
the field agent facilitated the formation of a social pclence teachers ’ 
council for an entire county. This group is enthusiastic about looking 
at new developments in social science and making long-range plans. 

Still another occasion for diagnosis ai’lses when a field agent 
begins to work with sorae of his clients on several problems. This situ- 
ation presents an opportunity to discuss ways in which the separote 
problems may be related to one another. Clearly this type of interaction 
with clients — based on mutual trust and recognition of a certain exper- 
tise on both sides — may take quite a long time to deyelop. Pne field 
agent, for example, used a simple original request for indlvidiiallzed 
math textbooks to stimulate a whole series of structural and progra^atic 
changes. Although she r^lized from the beginning that the school was 
open to new programs and ideas, she Introduced the possibilities of more 
major chBiiges only after the school personnel had become excited about 
some of the material that was provided. 



If Immediate, Intensive dit jnosis is not often the best tac- 
tic lor sbimulating use of the sei'vice, at least some effort In spec- 
J.f V 1 n g the problem is essential. In most cases it is important to 
have some nontextual knowledge about the client’s need if relevant 
information is to be retrlevecU If a teacher wants . information about 
new reading programs, it may be necesKary, for example, to know what 
the spread of ability is in her classes, whether she is willing to look 
into individualized Instruction, what specific difficulties In her 
present program motivated her request, etc. Several of the field agents 
have adopted the strategy of obtaining quite general material - perhaps 
a rasp packet where one is available - upon the initial request, and then 
using the requestor's reactions to that to help siDecify more precisely 
the locus of interest. 

The importance of si>ecif Icatlon Is highlighted by several in- 
stances in which an educator made a very general request, and then com- 
plained that the material returned was "irrelevant’' or inepplicable to 
his Bchool, By discussing the request with the client, the field 
agent Is usually able to avoid such occurenceB, Since It is very 
expensive to run large, general computer searches which then have to 

i 

be sereened for relevancy, the specification process has an Impact, not 
only on the client- field agent relationship, but also on the efficiency 
of the retrieval pfocess, 

‘ eummai^, op^rtunitleB for intensive diagnosis (as opposed 
to specification of the request) will be affected by a number of fac- 
tora. One of the most important of these is the client's trust in, and 
respect for, the field agent. Since good working relationships often 
ce some time to develop, the field agent should be somewhat oautlous 
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in moving toward a long-range diagnosis, Insuring that the client is 
interested in such efforts, and is pfepared to consider seriously the 
outcomes and potential areas of change which aie thereby Illumined. 

Builditig Trust and Confidence 

^ i 

The theme of building a trust relationship with clients has ap- 
peared indirect].y at several points in this paper. We have .noted, for 
^ ■ ■ 
example, that there has been some hostility toward attempts to gain 

access that were too directive, that school personnel were sometimes 
reluctant to depend upon field agents recruited from another organiza- 
tional level, and that access may be hindered if colleagues in the Inter- 
raediate organization are somewhat anxious about the field agent s posi- 
tion relative to their own. All of these examples indicate the Importance 
Of developing relationships of trust and confiderice, and also of devel- 
oping a strong reputation among local educators as a responsive, involved 
individual. 

All of the field agents in this project recognized the need to 
build trust relationships with clients in order to overcome anxiety in 
revealing problems or skepticism about the benefits of the program. For 
the most part, they were also aware that this goal could not be accomplished 

9 

overnight. One field agent, for example, wrote that the first stage of 
the field agent 's work was to* 

create an atmosphere of warmth and fellow-feeling from wMch trust, 
faith, confidence and belief can be developed by the client regarding 
(the field agent) as a person rather than the selling of a product.... 

Other field agants have mentioned specifically that It is important to 

build confidence within a whole district, as well as with Individual 

clients if their work is to be really effective. 

Most of the field agents began this task by working frotrthe top 
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down^ even vlien they uoncenti-ated primarily on working with lower levels 
of the school personnel. In those target areas which included several, 
districts j the field 'agents tried to eBtahlish with eadi superintendent 
the Mays in which they should operate in their particular district. Thus, 

* i 

one superintendent might want the field agent to Inform him every time 
he Intends to visit a school in the districtj another might say that 

p 

0 

he wou.ld be satisfied with a monthly summaiy of the field agent’s acti- 
vltiesj and still another might give him a free hand and require no for- 
mal feedbacli whatsoever. By establishing these requirem^ts before 

actually beginning to solicit requests, the field agents were able to 

* 

avoid potential conflict over matters of authority. Such meetings also 
served to show the superintendents that the field agents had r.o inten- 
tion of ''working behind their backs, " 

Another symptom of the Bkepticism of individual educators in the 
districts was that several of the field agents reported that clients had 
made requests Just "to test" the capabilities of the program: 

We ’re getting the feeling that when we go in and ask for 
r requests we're getting something superficial, off the top 

of their heads, .Then, when we get back to them, that wasn’t 
what they wanted anyway, , , . 

And another : 

..•.Next year I think our requests will be more refined. People 
will be more honestly seeking information instead of testing 
the water. 

One man, for example, made a request on a subject that he had been 
gathering material on for a year simply to determine whether he would = 
get the kind of in-depth coverage that he sought. In another state, 
a client, reported that he made a request on a topic in which he waan 't 
really IntereBted just to see what he would get back. The field agents 
responded to this initial skepticism by noting that it was essential 

to produce some concrete evidence of the worUi of the program early in 
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the game. An early success in retrieving relevant material or in help- 
ing to solve a visible need In a district seemed to be of tremendous 
help in bu:'lding a reputation. 

In general, this tendency on the parb of oLients to "test the 
water means that the field agent should not be too selective in accept- 
ing requests in hlie early stages of the jjrogram, even when he feels that 
requests are irrelevant, that clients are not truly involved, or that 
the need is not one that can be solved by research or other expertise. 

Each field agent answered some requests of this type early in the pro- 
gram, For example, a field agent was asked where to locate a book that 
the social science teacher wished to use in her course. Although the 
field agent felt that it was not part of his role to perform such minor 

services, he found the book and also put the teacher in contact with 

* 

the state librarian. Another agent tracked down information about 
graduate progrartis in vocational education as a personal favor to a client 
who wished to return to graduate school. A third field agent helped a 
client to write a proposal for a grant that would allow the client to 
develop his own currlculiim. 

Alter the role of the field agent (and the field agent himself, 
for that raatter) has become securely established, it is much easier to 
indicate to a client that his request does m t really fan under the. 
piarylew ojT the prqiactj^j^and to j able 

to' help- him*'! ■■ . ' ’ . \ ^ 

Other, Bources of skepticism that . -the field, agent s~ found, in; cllerits ... 
were (l) a reluctance to get Involved in more new programs of unproved " 
worth, (2) fears- that the program^was ijust anobher attei^ by' the State”' - 
Board. to undermine local control of schools, (3)‘ a sense that they 



were suffering frcsn an overload of information rather than from too 
little. Several of the field agents r'-'Gponded by trying to ’'tempt'' the 
person with a piece of information- that seemed particularly relevant 
to the school. Initially, ho-vrever, most of , the field agents attempted 
to work tov/ard more productive relationshiiss in order to get the program 
established locally, /uiother tactic was to try to gain the client’s co- 
operation in defining the role of the ' field agent in the district . In 
an initial meeting with a superlntendeEt the agent wo\ild avow that his 
role was not really well defined, and that he wouDll like some help in 
developing it. This approach had come unfortunate consequences in tliat 
it gave the impression that the field agent was n^t sure about the pur- 
poses of the pi'ogi'’am. It also elicited some suggestions for the role 

ft 

that were incongruent with the way in which the role was defined by the 
state project. For example, . several superintendents replied that what 
they really needed was someone to improve oommunicatiou between schools 
within their district so that new, "home-grown" practices would be 
brought to everyone’s attention. One of 'the main purposes of the dis- 
semination program, however, was to put educators in touch with develop- 
ments on the state and national level. Field agents who tried to define 
their functions quite concretely in the heginnlng of the program rather 
than eliciting the »cpectations of the client did not run into this 
problem. 

An important aspect of building a trust relationship is to 
make the client aware that the field agent will not transmit certain 
types of information to the client's superloi's. This issue goes beyond 
the problem of mere skepticism and is more a inatter .of apprehensiveness. 
One field agent indicated that she thought it was absolutely essential 






'bo niflk® clofir in tiho iDGginning of* iilis rola'tioi'iolijp 'tlist ills cl,i©no s 
confidences woixld not be violated. And the sniierlntendent with whom 
she v/orked agreed that one of the field agent 's strorig points was that 
she never 't.attle-talled '*• "Tho tenchere wouldnH accept her If she did. 

A corollary of the above point ±s that the field agents have die- 
covered that it is essential for them to renialn outside of 'politics . 
is was brought, home vei^' forcefijDJ.y to the two field agents who were 



situated in target areas where a school coordinator had previouBly per- 
formed many of the same functions as the pilot state fie3.d agent. In 
both cases the coordinator had been forced to leave the district after 
becoming involved in "in- fighting" between various adminlBtratar s , These 
two field agents (and their immedisto superioro ns well) noted that it 
was important for them to be diserset and not too agressive in the be- 



gptUT’.ng inasmuch as people \icrc S'fcill suspioious of this type of role. 
Another indicator of the fact that the field agents believed in avoiding 
involvement in "political " problems was seen in a checlclist of goals 
'sent to all Of the program staff. One item on the list - "(the field 



i 

ment of Education and local schools ", sas rej 



between the State Depart- 
ected entirely or given 




low priority by all except one field agent. 

A final point on building confidence and trust concerns the de- 
gree of formality in client- agent interaction. There is great variation 
among the field agents In this regard. Some are informal and even chatty 
in meetings with clients— discussing the hunting season, what they+ve 
been doing with their week-endB, etc. Others tend to focus almost ex- 
clusively on the business at hand. As far as we can tell, this factor 
does not have any appreciable effect on the field agent suce'ess in 
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on 

bvalldlng ti’ust relationships vith their clients. All of the agents, 
however, feel that It is important to develop> emjjathy with client needs, 
and not to faD.lo^'; the relationship to hecorae entirely formal. 

Co ncluBlon 

In every new social service program or pilot project there are 
two major objectiv^ee . The first is to estat ’ Ish the program and build 
acceptaiice of it among the group whom the program is to serve .while the 
second is to deveD.op proceduj’es which will help to ensure that the pro- 
gram doer, what it is eupposed to do. It is clear that the second ob- 
■ Jectlve cannot be accom|)lished without at least a solid beginning on 
tiiG first. The above discussion has concentrated, on a few of the pro- 
blems and issues In daveloping acceptance for the new role of the edu- 
cational field agent, not because the problems have outv/eighed the suc- 
cesses, but because it is hoped that future projectB of this type will 
be able to learn from the pioneer efforts of the first states which have 
attempted to institutionalize the field agent approach to diseeraination 
•of educational Information, 
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developing a ste’ togy based on PAHTICULAn 

CLIENTS AND THEIR ■ SSTTIKaS ^ ^ 

Sam L. Siobor 



"*■ Con ton to "'*• 

X . Co nditions, conatra 

A, Organisational features 

1 . Innovativcnioss 

2. ronnality or infoiraolity of system 

B. Ciiaraoteristios of individual clients 

1, RolG oriGntatiQiis 

(Job holdor) 

(Organisation man) 

(Careorist) 

(Prolessional) 

2» irmovativeness 

3, InfluencQ, Icadorship (informal) 

4. Power (formal influence and sanctionins o\.thoiity) 

II . dlmenalons„of f iold.aso^,or...^^^ 

specialist stylGS 

, Rnme oxamplos 

, Cnncludinfg romarRs • ' ^ 
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, C onditions, cona train ta,otc^^ , , ^ 

(Try to idontify the 'i:ollowincr .conditions , then fit your strateBy to tham.) 

As Organizational foaturos i 

' :• . 1. Innovativeness of the school or district — past trends, 

coim'.itmGnt of administrative staff, willin ;ness to 
spend £ot innovationi otc, 

• * 

2. Formality or informality of the systom -- level ^of 

'■'■^vn’Kauco’atization, rulojand reBulations, official 
• channels of cornmunication, cen traUzation of ' ^ 

* ' authority in auporintendant ' s office or principals’ 

offices, (This factor is highly I'olatod to the 
’ sizo of tho ochool or difitriot, of ooureo.) 

• B, Characterist ics of indlvicl ual cllentG^ 



1 



I 

j 

I 

I 
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I ! 
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1, 



nolo oriontations ; 



Job holder 



tlie teachor who is mainly ^vorkinB joi ' 
tho pay check, wants things to run smootn- 
ly with little disturbance of sot v.-nys, 
may be waiting for marriage; sccuri i-y-oj. ic 



ted . 



Organization man — usually an adininistra uoi , concGy,v..c. 

primarily about image of tii© school, eiiicicnc; 
of operations, compliance with rules and 
rogulations, incroasing public support oy 
winning football teams, etc# 



■ Careerist tlie individual (may be toacher or adiiiinAS- 

Vi’ho is concornod mainly wit}i his 
future caroor advancement in educational 
ostablishmont, desiros prestige or power 
. ‘ or higher income, wants to climb tho 

latter of success for private gratification, 
is concornod about what superiors think of him 



I 



I 




Profossional 



*••• the teachor or administrator who is 
primarily dedicated to pupils as Individual 
clients lii need of education, training, 
growth, therapy, understanding of needs 
and problems, ©to. Often stresses more 
"individualized learning” or improved 
"stuff development”; engages in curriculum 
building, institutos, workshops, and so on. 
Trios to keep up with professional literature; 
wants to observe other educational systems 
nationally or intornationally. 

. 



* 



3* InnovativenGas . 



Tcncliors or ridifiin.'LBtrcitora wlio ai’o tilwiiyc scai'Ciiintj 
for 31GV/ ways aiul tryiiia' theiii out iJi tlio school, or 
Urciny otliors to trj' thoiii out, would .scorG high on 
tills dijiisnsion. His idGiis may bo seon as "far out" 
by other school staff, aiid ho jnay bo viewed as a 
■ clisturbin'i GlQjnC’nt in the organiza tioji , OX ten )io 
is £1 deviant in sonio way, that is, he rday como 
from outside tho district, tond towards liboralism 
in politics, iiavo artistic or iutolloctual aspirations, 
bo an nGtivist in tho ooniriiunity , etc, 

Docauso of his "deviant" eocial orientations and pattorns 
of bolinvior, }iowevfer, this individual must not be confused 
with an opijiion leader ainong' his collcaguos. He Jiiay have 
littlo influenco in tlie school and not oven be well lik*ed. 
But ho oftGn has sound ideas about educatlonnl change, and 
^ratliei'' specific, inf oririatioji needs , In fact, ho mny alroadv 
'knci3?' tliQ solution, and only want resourcos for implomGntlir^ 
it. 

lliGra nre probably throo personality clues; hig)i energy, 
u Nvido of JoQ t i ve sco]ig Clciows about research, inno%’ations 
reads widely,' travels, Qto.), and a sense of personal 

il,££iS^£X (thinks he can get things done, attacks difficult 
tasks, etc.) 



; 3. Influonco, loadersh lp (informal) 



! Often there are informal loaders in schools who can 

I. • influence tho opinions and behaviors of other teachers 

or administrators. Because these indiviciuals are highly 
I ■ . respected^^ they may not be the innovators, who are often 
■ ,■ "cleviants" in some respects. Howevor, if they can be 

• • won over by field agents and can bo made innovative, they 

, y might bring along the rest of tho staff, Tlio best clue 

to these individuals is the oxtent to which otiior teac'ners 
I . : or administrators seek thorn out for advico about problems, 

or listen cai'Gfully when thoy speak up at faculty meetings, 
I • They are probably also older persons with established 

i positions in the conununity, 

i . 

' 4. Power (formal influenco and sanctioning authority) 



I 



I '' 



i • 



Those are almost always administrators, of course. 

But not all administrators Jinvo real power if the 
superintendent insists on control, a principal iBy be 
pretty weak in his own school buil(ling. lliis person 
can usually be identified by noting hia organizational 



accomplisiunenta ^i^he past, 



etc 
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Tactical climonsinnK . 

specia list 

fro™ sossioo, the,..e di,»onsio,)s vore dc-r v • 

tiom the oisouBBxorui in Kaji^sa^^ Ci tv T ^ 

boo)« on chnn,-o and tho "Z 

eecniGd fco bo tlie maior foci of cor ’ ''^se, but theso 

tJie Pilot >3toi : ? ^ concern among the field agents ir. 

tl.a Pilot States, and may therefore be moro realistic. 

Tlie combinatio n of positions that aro csorfo i 
scales might be'tormcci tho "stratooy" of^tL field 
■ respect to a p.articular client. QuUo obv Lf ^ thS“ a'r'o'a 
largo number of altornativo stmtoKlos .i,,co tfe 
oombinod in a variety 'of ways dopcndlni on the „ 

^ ° - y . »Mvoness and W 







Ill, S om e GxaiiipXos 



13XAMPLE : 



BXAMPl^ : 
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I£ the £io3d agent beliovos that he i« faced with an ’’innovator'’ 

“tl. “ "praCa.sional .olu or.cuu .Xou , " a.U h. accci do la rdloo ^ 
awarcncos about tl.o iuiorniatio;-. oorvice and its availaolo ionou. . . ^ 

Also he doesn’t need to do more than gain tojoranoe, or wiilinsnuss 

to' ti-v out the service (2A>. Further, since the innovator will uston^^ ^ ^ 

L ready have a solutio)) or specific need in mind, the agent 

the felt need (3A) ; liowovor, it miijlU be advisable to try to oti.miiu.e ...e 

i liftir t^consldor alternative needs or pvobloms, and so the age ^ _ 

might eat into diagnosis occasionally with an innovator ( -C) bepena...s 

on how far his thinking has gone, the innovator might be 

"how-to-do-it" materials (<bl) or might want to read mo*d widely ^ 

before takinfj clireot action tdO oi w. Arou..oj.,i j. 

ftelLt to s' mplv transmit the information or resource a-A and 
ais^to simply communicate (OA) , because the ' innovator with a_ 
professional role orientation will dooido about his own solutio,,. 
^^^evontually take action '’V Also, if 

iradvo^aij :r;?:pie::;:;:r:u» ^ 

::: ™,:pullr person or cause. However, if t,,c schoo structure 

hirhly bureaucratic and ccntralinqd , ana is not accu.iUinod t ■ ^ ^ 

activities- than the innovator’a cffortB miftht be foroaoomed 
nEOjit halpssot up the limchinery ior inoving the school lowaro 
and gently endorses tho innovation with the administration. 

■ would consist of a middle course of action or involvement (6u) . 

An agent might dingJios© his client as a job holdei in a raUu,.^ 

flexible an^innovativo school. Here the task of 

to catalyse, and perhaps even advocate spocific practicos 

(13 or 1C). ' Tolerance would be important in the beginning UA) 

the Tgent :.ight have to move toward trust and oven faith UD and .0) 
in order to fully ongago tho oooporatioi. of 
would probably be insufficient to sijly 

ryiir-'th" ?: "tr'd^rgn^e:: 

ro^trol his cdss so that there is loss strain “ 

!::obrs^''‘ar:^rerf^^^ ;:^i:i::ar:«onti‘oa . 

students, “f/-jr?c:?h°ng!'1r --orch 

BOOial problems, or just dull teaching, i-un inh holdor- 

reports or perhaps oven think-pieces would appeal to ^ i^oldCA, 

"how-to-do-it" materials might bo just what ho needs (a ) , . 

that the materials are based on the agent's and client^s 
of the latter's noed. Finaly, it might bo advisable fo the agent to 
nlav an active role in helping the Job holdor oxploro altornativo 
solutions and dotormine feasibility, and perhaps even move 

■ af tirproper moment (53 or 5C) ; and since the school is open to . 

help With implementation might not only 

' i^r the job holder into A more innovativo behavior pattern 

and following through with him. 41 ' 
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